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The Orientation of Birds* 


BY CAPTAIN GABRIEL REYNAUD, French Army 


Translated from the French by Mrs. Clara J. Coxe 


HE question of the orientation of animals has given 
rise to many controversies, and the ideas expressed 
on this subject may be summed up in two theories. 
Some, with Spaulding, Russell, Wallace, and Croom 
Robertson, think that the faculty of orientation 
should be attributed to a particular acuteness of the 
five senses inherent in animals, they having ideas which only reach 
us through the medium of instruments of precision. Others consider 
that orientation brings into play a sixth sense, independent of the 
first five. Flaurens, Romanes, Henry Lordes, Goltz, Pfliiger, Mach, 
Crum Brown, and Brand admit that this sense exists and has its 
seat in the semi-circular tubes of the ear. 

These two opposed theories are each supported by unquestionable 
facts, apparently giving reason for the two schools. Now, there can- 
not be contradiction regarding facts. 

If one unique law governs all the acts of orientation, these acts 
must all occur in the same way. If, when placed in different condi- 
tions, the animal ‘has recourse to different methods of orientation, it 
indicates that the law which it obeys is no law. 

We have bent all our attention to the observation of the facts. 
We have verified that our predecessors are not in harmony with each 
other, because the observations which had served them as a point of 


*At the time this paper was written for Birp-Lore, Captain Reynaud was in charge of the 
Homing Pigeon Service of the French Army. He subsequently was called on to establish a ‘ Pigeon 
Post’ for the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, and in the interests of this company has twice 
visited this country. His initial experiments in this connection are mentioned in this article. 
Later, we hope to receive from him a detailed account of his impartant attempts to increase the use- 
fulness of the Homing Pigeon through careful training and selection.—Ep, 
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departure were incomplete. Before entering upon the theory it 
might be as well to inquire a little into the practical working of 
orientation. The act of orientation is extremely difficult to observe. 
When an animal goes astray we know generally where he has been 
lost; but we do not know, very often, by what way he has reached 
that particular place. If we let loose a flock of Carrier Doves we soon 
lose sight of them, and we only find them again in the Dove cote. 

Between the point of departure and the point of arrival there is 
a lacune for the observer. It is this gap we think we have suc- 
ceeded in filling. 

Basing ourselves on laws purely hypothetical at the beginning, 
we have succeeded in reconstituting the complete itinerary of animals 
closely observed, to follow them, in a way, step by step. We have 
equally studied the fault of instinct, the error of orientation, and we 
have verified that the puzzled animal obeys the rules, confirming the 
laws which we are going to formulate. 

We had at our disposal a grand field for observation. M. le 
Ministre de la Guerre gave us the task of constructing a movable 
Pigeon cote, which represents the practical illustration of our theory. 
Finally, La Compagnie Transatlantique requested us to organize a 
Carrier Pigeon post to be utilized for the service of their steamships. 
To the numerous experiences on land and sea we have added very 
interesting observations, of which the results have been communicated 
to us by credible witnesses. 

To sum up, we bring a great number of facts, many of which, 
controlled by the official reports of the commissioners representing 
the Minister of War, have the character of veritable discoveries. 

We have grouped the acts of orientation in two categories: near 
orientation, attributed to the exercise of the five senses, showing 
observation at work and, in a certain sense, reasoning and intelli- 
gence; and distant orientation, an act purely mechanical, accomplished 
by means of a subjective sense to which we give the name of the 
Sense of Direction. 

In each of these two cases the mechanism of orientation obeys 
distinct laws. 

In the study of mathematics we .often employ a method which 
consists in considering as proved a proposition presented as a 
problem and in drawing a deduction from it. 

We will do the same. Let us admit as a hypothetical law that 
the instinct of orientation is a faculty that all animals possess in a 
greater or less degree, of resuming the reverse scent of a road once 
crossed by them, and then let us use it to explain cer/ain facts not 
explicable in any other way. 
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Let us attend in thought a re/ease of pigeons. Many hundreds of 
birds coming from the Pigeon cotes of the same region are set at 
liberty at the same time. They set out together, divide for travel- 
ing in two or three groups, then, as soon as they reach the known 
horizon, scatter themselves, and each of them flies directly to his 
own home. 

A certain number of carriers do not answer to the call, others 
come home the following days. The ‘ pigeon-flyer” limits himself 
to registering the loss of some and verifying the tardy home-comers, 
without trying to penetrate the reason of the fault of instinct. How 


PIGEON CARS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


could we ask of the bird his secret that a sudden rapid flight con- 
ceals from us? Instinct is at fault, the bird must wander at random, 
counting on chance alone to find his way back again. 

We cannot share such an opinion for the following reasons: 
The bird astray through fault of instinct is not for that reason in 
revolt against the general law of preservation which regulates all his 
actions. On the contrary, he feels very keenly the call of instinct 
which incites him to search for his own Pigeon cote. 

He sees very clearly the end in view, but the means of reaching 
it are momentarily at fault. He then displays all the activity of 
which he is capable, and tries many aérial tracks, one after another. 
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The ‘law of reverse scent’ will permit us to follow him on his 
wayward course, and to re-establish his itinerary. When we sur- 
prise the lost Pigeon’s secret, we will verify that chance does not 
play any part in the movements of the bird. 

In 1896 we attended a ‘/acher’ of Pigeons that came from the 
Pigeon cotes of Mons and Charleroi. 

The two flocks of Pigeons having been set at liberty by chance 
at the same time, from two different points of the freight station, 
reunited in the air and formed at the time of their departure one 
flock. The weather was extremely unfavorable, mist, rain and a con- 
trary wind contributing to retard the home-coming of our winged 
travelers. A first fault of instinct, easy to explain, was noticed on 
their arrival; two Pigeons from Mons are captured at Charleroi, and 
three Pigeons from Charleroi are taken at Mons. In short, about 
forty Pigeons did not return to their homes the same evening they 
were set at liberty. 

The departure from Orleans had taken place with a perfect 
gathering of the whole number of Pigeons; the birds taking their 
direction first showed the way to follow to their companions, 
and some of these followed their guides blindly, to the extent of 
entering with them their unfamiliar Pigeon cotes. 

However, at Orleans, an observer verified, between three o’clock 
in the afternoon and seven o'clock in the morning, the arrival of 
about thirty Pigeons, which perched themselves on the roof of the 
station. Night came and we succeeded in capturing nine: five 
from Charleroi, and four from Mons. We set them at liberty again. 
This verification permits us to suppose that the thirty-two Pigeons 
which came back to Orleans had all lost their way when they were 
released in the morning. The morning of the next day, from five to 
seven o’clock, they all disappeared, one after the other, in the direc- 
tion of the North. About thirty of the belated ones returned the 
same day to Charleroi and Mons. 

These comings and goings explain themselves quite naturally by 
the ‘law of the reverse scent.’ Our winged voyagers forming one 
flock at their departure from Orleans, were not long about dividing 
themselves into many groups. We have pointed out that to come 
back they had to struggle against the bad weather. Now, in this 
regard, the Carrier Pigeons are not all armed with the same ability to 
fight the elements. The small Pigeon, called the ‘ Liegeoise,’ flies 


with great velocity during normal weather. 

The very stuffy-looking Pigeons called ‘Auversoise,’ endowed 
with considerable muscular power, cannot rival the Liegeoise during 
fine weather, but is very superior to him when it is necessary, for 
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example, to struggle against a violent wind. It is, then, very natural 
that, endowed with different degrees of ability, our Pigeons leaving 
together in perfect unison, should have, little by little, become 
separated from each other on the route. 

A Pigeon from Mons, finding himself in the midst of a band of 
companions flying toward Charleroi, followed them as far as their 
destination. Then seeing each one of them disperse, in order to 
regain his own home, he remained alone, lost on the roofs of an 
unknown city. Now, Mons is not far from Charleroi, and it would 
be sufficient for our traveler to raise himself in the air to see, perhaps, 
his natal roof. He does not do so; having in the course of his 
preceding journeys contracted the habit of using only the sixth 
sense for distant orientation, he does not dream for an instant of util- 
izing his sight. Resuming in an inverse sense the road followed to 
come to Charleroi, he arrives at Orleans at the point where he had 
been liberated that very morning. Tired with the long trip accom- 
plished during the day, he rests there one night. The next day he 
takes his bearings and finds again the ‘reverse scent’ of the road 
practiced two days before in the railway train, and reaches Mons. 
The thirty-two Pigeons which reappeared at Orleans the evening of 
the release, only to disappear the next day, very likely followed the 
same rule of conduct. 

The example we have just cited is assuredly interesting. We have 
based our statements on real occurrences, then when facts failed on sim- 
ple conjecture, to explain the comings and goings of the Pigeons. We 
have consequently in our deductions, if not certainty, at least a great 
probability, which, however, does not quite satisfy us. We think, there- 
fore, we ought to present a few cases more conclusive than the first. 

A Pigeon belonging to a colombophile of Grand-Couronne alighted 
in the garden belonging to M. le Général M , at Evreux. We were 
to go that same day to Rouen. We carry away the lost Pigeon and 
set him at liberty in the station of Grand-Couronne near his Pigeon 
cote. The Pigeon takes his bearings and returns to Evreux, at M. le 
Général M——. Caught again, he is this time expressed in a postal 
package to his owner. Allowed to go free in the cote, he no longer 
thinks of returning to Evreux. 

The Pigeon stopping to eat and rest at M. le Général M ’s did 
not consider for one instant that unknown house as a new home: it 
represented to him a point of journey followed before and, conse- 
quently, must be a point of departure for future investigation. 
After a few hours of rest he will set out again from there to resume 
the ‘reverse scent’ of the aériel path that led him to Evreux. He 
only thinks of finding again his lost home. 
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We take him in a railway car to Grand-Couronne, and: we free 
him at a few steps from his cote. But the sense of distant orientation, 
the sixth sense, is alone in working order, to the exclusion of . the 
first five. The bird takes up again his reverse: scent, passes in sight 
of his dwelling as if hypnotized, without seeing it, and reaches 
Evreux once more at the point through which passed that itinerary 
which he is trying to re-establish. 

His calculation is baffled; brought back to his owner’s home and 
given his freedom, he, this time, is brought to himself. The five 
senses, awakened by stronger sensations, resume the upper hand and 
the sixth sense, becoming useless, ceases to work. 

There is at Orleans an enclosed Pigeon cote having no external 
issue for the little prisoners. The Pigeons that are shut up in it, 
and that come from the military Pigeon cotes at Paris and from 
the North, live there in semi-obscurity and in absolute ignorance 
of what passes outside. When, after a month or two of captivity, 
they are to be set at liberty, every precaution is taken to carry them 
away for the release many kilometers from their transient cote, to 
which, besides, they are not attached by any agreeable remembrance. 
Now, we have stated elsewhere that very often Pigeons know how 
to find that house without even knowing its outside appearance. 
They perch themselves on the roof, then, after a short stop, they 
take their bearings and disappear in order to go back to the cote 
where they were born. 

The /aw of reverse scent allows us to explain the conduct of the 
Pigeon. He is carried away, set at liberty, let us say, at the station 
of Aubraés, takes up the reverse scent and hovers about the cote of 
exclusion, which represents to him the end of the itinerary by which 
he has been brought to Orleans. It is then from there that he will 
set out to take up in an inverse sense the road, the remembrance of 
which has remained deeply engraved on his memory. 

We could multiply examples of the same kind to show that the 
Pigeon astray always comes back to the point of his release. We 
may be convinced of this truth by glancing at the roofs of railway 
stations of Paris, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Poitiers, Bordeaux, etc., 
where, every Sunday during the fine weather, people set at liberty 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of Pigeons! On Monday we 
would notice the return of numerous Pigeons lost the day before, 
that, not having succeeded in their first trial in finding their natal 
roof, are going to make a second attempt, and sometimes a third, 
in order to find the right road. 

When set at liberty the day before the Pigeon took his flight, 
he fled swiftly from that point of departure to which, apparently, 
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no interest attached him. With one powerful sweep of his wings 
he has crossed four or five hundred kilometers, perhaps more, 
in the wrong direction. Perceiving his error, he knows how, thanks 
to a mysterious instinct, to take up again his reverse scent and find 
the point of departure, of which he has hardly caught a glimpse in 
the morning. The combined action of the five senses cannot explain 
such a return. The lost dog acts absolutely in the same manner. 
“When taken away inthe railway train to a hunting ground entirely 
unknown to him, if he happens to go astray, he comes back to the 
point where he saw his master for the last time, and stations him- 
self there until someone comes to find him, or else, resuming his 
reverse scent, he reconstitutes in an inverse sense his itinerary 
through which he has been brought, and finds again his home. 

The migrations of birds have been the object of observation too 
well known for us to dilate upon, and we will limit ourselves to 
explaining, with the aid of our theory, some evident truths. 

The migratory bird is subject, like his species, which invariably 
inhabits the same region, to the law of cantonment. Only, he has 
two domains, one summer residence, the other for winter. We know 
that the same Swallows come every year to occupy the same nest 
and to live in the same canton. The same fact is true regarding 
Storks and many other birds. 

When the time for departure has sounded, birds of the same 
kind living in the same region assemble together for the journey. 
Those which have already made the passage take the head of the 
flock and follow in an inverse sense the itinerary which brought them 
to their present quarters. The younger birds, born since the preced- 
ing trip, limit themselves to following their elders. And when, a few 
months later, it will be a question of returning, they will be in their 
turn capable of finding their way unaided. 

The migratory bird born in our climate not having yet made any 
journey, that for any reason whatever fails to leave with the other 
birds, renounces emigrating. It is this way wounded Woodcock, not 
in a condition to undertake a long journey, resign themselves to 
living in our country until the following spring. The same thing has 
been remarked concerning Peewits, Curlews, Storks, or Swallows 
held in captivity at the time of the departure of their comrades. 
Some of these birds endure the rigors of the climate; others, 
notably the Swallows, succumb to it. 

Thus, then, it is a sort of tradition that migratory birds transmit 
to each other from generation to generation the indication of their 
aérial passage. These passages once traced are immutable. 

The itinerary ,of the Quail, which arrive from Africa in Provence, 
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or of the Woodcock, which find their landing place in Jersey, is well 
known to the peasants, who capture them by the thousand. 

It would be sufficient for the poor birds to baffle their enemies 
only to change the route of their direction a few kilometers. But 
they cannot do so; they are fatally bound to the aérial way followed 
in the preceding journey and cannot leave it without losing them- 
selves. 

It is just so with other animals. Fish are cantoned. Certain of 
them have, like the migratory birds, two or three domains that they 
occupy successively. To go from one to another they emigrate in a 
mass, and follow routes of which the traces are subject to the rules 
we have set forth for the migration of birds. The relentless war 
that fishermen with a knowledge of their habits make upon them 
has never caused them to change their itinerary. 

Our theory of orientation seems, therefore, applicable to animals 
of all kinds. It permits us to arrange and explain in a very satis- 
factory manner a number of facts observed and known for a long 
time. 

(Zo be concluded. ) 


CATBIRD ON NEST 


Photographed from nature by A J. Pennock, at Lansdowne, Pa, July, 1899 


A Study of a Lincoln’s Sparrow 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER 


T Concord, Massachusetts, in the spring of 1899, I 
had a rare opportunity of studying the habits and 
notes of a Lincoln’s Sparrow. The bird appeared May 
15th in a thicket of bushes within a few yards of the 
log cabin where I was living, and remained there until 

" the 22nd, spending apparently the whole of this period 

within a space a few yards square. On the edge of the thicket, 
in a bed of ferns about fifteen feet from the cabin door, I scattered 
daily a quantity of millet seed. This convenient supply of a food 
irresistible to most of the Sparrow tribe had, no doubt, much to do 
with the prolonged visit of the Lincoln’s Finch, although the weather, 
during his entire stay, was too cool and threatening to be favorable 
for migration. 

He was shy at first and at all times alert and suspicious, but he 
showed a nice and, on the whole, wise discrimination in his judg- 
ment of different sights and sounds. He soon learned to disregard 
noises made within the cabin, as well as the rumble and roar of 
trains passing along the railroad across the river; but if our door 
was suddenly thrown open or if a footstep was heard approaching 
along the path he at once deserted the millet and retreated into the 
thicket, dodging from bush to bush and- keeping behind anything 
that would serve as a screen until all became quiet again, when he 
would reappear at the fern bed and, after a short reconnoissance, resume 
his interrupted meal. However busily engaged he might be, no sight 
nor sound escaped him. If a Chipmunk rustled the dry leaves on 
the neighboring hillside he would erect his body and crane up his 
neck, turning his head slowly from side to side to watch and listen. 
There were many Chimney Swifts flying about, and when one passed 
low overhead, with a sound of rushing wings, the Sparrow would 
cower close to the ground like a frightened Partridge or Woodcock 
and remain motionless for a minute or more. But if nothing oc- 
curred to excite his apprehensions he would continue to feed busily 
and unconcernedly until his appetite was satisfied. Truly an alert, 
keen-witted little traveler, quite alive to all the possible as well as 
obvious dangers that surrounded him, but too experienced and cool- 
headed to give way to those senseless panics which so often seize 
upon many of our smaller birds. 

Some of the seed had sifted down under the leaves, and for this 
our bird scratched diligently like a Fox Sparrow, making first a 
forward hop of about two inches, then a vigorous backward jump 
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and kick which scattered behind him all the leaves on which his 
feet had for an instant rested. In this way he would quickly clear 
a considerable space, to which he would then devote his attention 
until he had picked up all the uncovered seeds and rolled them, 
one by one, between his slightly opened mandibles to remove the 
husks, after the manner of most seed-eating birds. He was invari- 
ably silent when feeding, but within the recesses of his favorite 
thicket he sang more or less freely at all hours, oftenest in the 
early morning or when the sun had just emerged from behind a 
cloud, usually from some perch a yard or less above the ground, 


LINCOLN’S SPARROW 


About % natural size. From a mounted specimen in the American Museum of Natural History 


but not infrequently on the ground itself as he rambled from piace 
to place, hopping slowly over the dry leaves. His voice was divinely 
rich and sweet at times, but invariably so low as to be inaudible at 
a greater distance than forty or fifty yards. It is impossible to treat 
briefly and at the same time accurately of his song, for it included 
several themes, some of whicl differed comparatively slightly from one 
another, while others were widely dissimilar. After spending much time 
studying and comparing them, I noted and classified them as follows: 

1. A simple, level, woodeny trill repeated at short, regular inter- 
vals, usually indistinguishable from the summer song of the Junco 
but sometimes possessing a resonant, lyrical quality approaching that 
of the Yellow-rumped Warbler’s song. 


A Study of a Lincoln’s Sparrow III 


2. Trills similar to those just described but connected by un- 
broken series of short, soft, liquid notes, among which the /sup call 
common to both the Junco and Lincoln’s Sparrow were frequently 
interpolated, the whole forming a protracted and very musical medley 
almost exactly like that given by the Junco in early spring. This 
song should perhaps be regarded as a mere variation of No.1, but 
as the bird never changed from one to the other I have kept them 
apart. 

3. A rapid warble, at times flowing smoothly and evenly and ex- 
ceedingly like the song of the Purple Finch, at others brighter and 
more glancing, the notes rolling over one another, as it were, and sug- 
gesting those of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet; again with a rich throaty 
quality and in form, as well as tone closely like the song of the 
House Wren; still again guttural and somewhat broken or stuttering, 
like that of the Long-billed Marsh Wren. Although the first and 
last of these songs were very unlike, I have put them all under one 
head, because the bird often used them all during a single singing 
period and frequently changed from one to another by insensible 
gradations. 

4. Song in slow, measured bars separated by brief intervals, 
the cadences alternately swelling and dying softly, some of the 
notes trilled or shaken, the whole resembling in general form as 
well as in manner of delivery the songs of Bachman’s Finch and 
the Hermit Thrush, and possessing not a little of the same spiritual 
quality. 

Some of these songs were fixed and uniform at all times; others 
varied within the limits I have just indicated; all resembled and 
two or three exactly reproduced the songs of other species of birds. 
Indeed, not one can safely be regarded as original either in form 
or tone. Those classified under different numbers were never inter- 
changed save after protracted periods of silence, the particular theme 
selected on each occasion being repeated with little or no variation 
until the bird ceased singing, while it was sometimes made to serve 
for a whole forenoon. I can think of no other bird which sings in 
this way, borrowing his songs from half a dozen other species, 
never intermingling them nor combining them with notes of his 
own, but selecting one for one hour or occasion, another for 
another. 

With such a repertoire, even though it be borrowed or stolen, 
Lincoln’s Sparrow might easily rank as the first among North 
American singing birds were it not that his voice has so little power 
that its remarkable beauty and flexibility cannot be appreciated 
unless one is very near the singer. It is quite possible, too, that 
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the particular bird about which I have been writing was an ex- 
ceptionally gifted performer, although at least two of the songs 
which I have attempted to describe have been heard by other 
observers. 


FLICKER AT NEST-HOLE 


The same site had been used for two previous seasons, in one of which the opening 
was artificially enlarged by “‘some boy”’ 


Photographed from nature by A. L. Princehorn, at Glen Island, N. Y., June 16, 1899 


The Birds that Pass in the Night 


BY HARRY S. WARREN 


PON the request of Mr. H. A. Winkenwerder, of 

U the University of Wisconsin, I made arrangements 

to take observations with the telescope at Detroit 

upon nocturnal bird migration, using the moon for a field 

of vision, during the full moon in May. The moon would 

be at full at eight a. mM. on the 14th, Monday, but, 

anticipating cloudy weather, we made our observations on 

Sunday evening, the 13th, which was clear and warm, 

with a very light southwest wind. As it was rather late in the 

migrating season, we expected poor results, but a glance at the 

tabulated figures below will show that we were pleasantly disap- 
pointed. 

There were four principal facts we wished to establish by these 
observations: the number of birds, the direction of flight, their 
speed, and relative size. In order to obtain this data we numbered 
the four cardinal points on the field of vision, and for every bird 
that passed we wrote down, on blanks prepared for the purpose, 
the point or fraction of a point at which he entered and that at 
which he left the field, the relative speed at which he passed, and 
the comparative size of the bird, as well as any further data observed 
for each individual. The observations coveted the time from 8.15 P. M., 
which was the time the moon came clearly into vision, to 12 midnight, 
and this time we divided into fifteen-minute periods so as to ascertain 
the number of birds passing at any period of the evening, as shown 
below. To make the work easier we changed watches every fifteen 
minutes, one person using the telescope and the other writing down 
the data. . 

The telescope used was a 6-inch refracting instrument, equatorially 
mounted, with an 8-foot focus; and the eye-piece, a forty-power 
Clark lens. The number of birds passing during each period, their 
directions of flight, their speed and comparative size are shown in 
the following . tables: 

Detroit, MIcHIGAN, May 13, 1900. 


Tem rature: | Max., 70° at 8 P. M. 
” *] Min., 66° at 12 Midnight. 


Atmosphere, fair; wind, light, southwest. 


Number of birds seen from 8.15 to 
oe se oe oe oe 8.30 to 
- ‘* 8.45 to . 
+? ** 9.00 to 9. She hte First hour 
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Number of birds seen from 9.15 9.30 
a eee, eee ae 
7 iis > “9.45 10.00 

‘* 10.00 10.15 . ‘ Second hour 


10.15 10. 30 

10.30 10.45 

10.45 II.00 

II.00 ee Third hour 


II.15 IT. 30 
11.30 11.45 es cal 
11.45 MOE wks Fourth period . 


Total number seen from 8.15 to 12.00 


DIRECTIONS OF FLIGHT 


Number of birds traveling northeast . . 
' ” a “ north-northeast 
east-northeast 
north-northwest . 
north. . 
northwest . 
southeast . 


SPEED 


Number of birds traveling very rapidly . . 
" ee - moderately 
slowly... 

very slowly. . 


RELATIVE SIZES OF BIRDS 


Small (Goldfinch) 
Medium (Robin) . . 
Large (Crow) 

Very large. . 


COURSES OF FLIGHT 
One hundred and eight birds kept their direct courses while passing over the field of 


vision. 
One bird came in moving southeast and curved back to northeast, changing its 


course about 45°. 
Two birds flew in a curve; one changing its course from northeast to east, and one 


from northeast to north. 
IDENTIFICATIONS, ETC. 


No. 12 (original list) had the flight of a Hawk or Owl. No. 28 had the wings spread 
like a Hawk soaring. No. 31 wing motions were plainly seen, but no identification 
could be made on account of uncertain distance. No. 34 had wavy motion of flight like a 
Goldfinch. No. 46 passed slowly, the wings beat rapidly and the neck was seen stretched 
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out like a Duck, Loon, or Grebe. The slow passage was.evidently caused by distance. 
No. 61 had flight like a Goldfinch. No. 72, wing-motions were plainly seen. No. 94 
passed very slowly; this was evidently a large bird at long range, as it occupied 
three seconds in passing over the field and the wing-motions were plainly seen. 


We probably missed about one-tenth of the birds passing over 
the field while changing watches and changing eyes at the telescope, 
for it is impossible for the eye to focus steadily upon the bright 
surface of the moon for more than about five minutes, without ex- 
hausting the receptive power of the retina, so that a change of eyes 
is imperative. Being novices at the work, we probably missed more 
birds at first than after we had had the experience of a couple of 
watches; still it will be noticed that more birds were recorded for 
the first two hours than later in the night, which is proof that more 
birds were moving early in the evening. The number dropped off 
perceptibly at about 10.30. 

The Cartwright observatory, where these observations were made, 
is located back about three-fifths of a mile from the Detroit river, 
which at this point is about a mile in width, and the telescope was 
pointed out over the river at an angle of about 30°. The fact that 
we were looking out directly over the river undoubtedly explains the 
general easterly flight of the birds noted. We would naturally 
expect a more direct northerly course of these spring migrants, but 
the birds were evidently following up the broad moon-lit course of 
the Detroit, which here runs from east-northeast to west-southwest, 
and we estimated that these birds were somewhat more than half 
a mile above the river. 

There are so many unknown quantities in making estimates from 
these observations, that it is impossible to arrive at any positive 
conclusions except as to the number of birds passing over the field 
of vision and their direction of flight. For instance, a bird that we 
noted as appearing to be in rapid flight might either be actually in 
rapid flight at long range or might be in comparatively slow flight 
at short range. In either instance he would pass the field of vision 
quickly. Here the unknown quantity is distance, which, given, we 
could readily estimate actual speed. Then a bird flying at right 
angles to the direction of sight would appear to be moving faster 
than one moving obliquely toward or from the point of observation. 
A bird appearing large might be either a large bird at long range 
or a small bird at short range. Again, if a bird flying east should 
move upward or downward but a few feet while crossing the field 
of vision it would register the same result in the telescope as though 
he were moving northerly or southerly,—that is, of course, when 
the moon is low in its orbit, as it is in the spring elliptic. There 
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are, however, rare instances where the conditions are such that 
identification of a bird as to its order, or even more detailed identi- 
fications, are possible, and it is this chance which buoys up the en- 
thusiasm while keeping your patient vigil. 

When the small cone of atmosphere between the eye and the 
moon is compared with the entire dome over any point of observa- 
tion, the mind may grasp the extent of this movement of the birds 
that pass in a night in any longitude, and when this is again 
multiplied by the number of nights in the migrating season, and 
again by the width of our land from the cliffs of Newfoundland to 
the Golden Gate of the Pacific, some conception may possibly be 
had as to the vast importance in the economy of nature of this 
movement of the feathered army as it sweeps northward on its 
summer campaign. 


NIGHTHAWK AND YOUNG 


Photographed from nature by Robert R. Peebles, at Stamford, Conn., June 3, 1900 


For Poung Cbdservers 


Two Notes by a Young Observer 


EDMUND B. DIBBLE. St. Paul, Minn. (aged 13) 


A Word about Bluejays.— One morning when out on the lawn I 
saw a Bluejay fly quietly into a tree, look around, then hop up near 
a Robin’s nest. He looked around again, then hopped up to the rim 
and leaned over as if to take out an egg, but a Robin which hap- 
pened to fly up to the nest just then saw him and, redoubling its 
speed, flew against the Bluejay’s neck and (whether to try to hold it- 
self up or pull the Bluejay down I do not know) held on. Both 
tumbled to the ground, and for a moment the Bluejay ‘didn’t know 
what struck him.’ Then the other Robin came and began pecking 
at the Jay’s eyes, whereupon Robin No. 1 let go and began pecking 
too. The Jay seemed to think things were getting too warm for him 
and started for the woods near by, where I could hear the cries of 
both him and the Robins who had followed him. 

Last year a Bluejay robbed a Sparrow’s nest just outside my 
window. I awoke one morning to hear a great outcry among the 
English Sparrows and, going to the window, saw a Jay just gulping 
down something. Then he leaned over and lifted a young bird up, 
but I tapped on the window and he dropped the bird and flew away. 
When I looked in the nest one bird was missing. 

The Feeding of Young Horned Larks.—One afternoon (May 11), 
desiring to know how many times the Horned Larks brought food 
to their young, I posted myself where I could watch them. Although 
I was too far away to distinguish what they gave the young, I could 
see the little fellows open their yellow mouths to receive the food. 

I started my watching “at just four o’clock, and below are the 
times at which the birds brought the food for about one hour: 4.01, 
4.01%, 4.06, 4-10, 4.11%, 4.14, 4.20, 4.24, 4.29%, 4.31, 4.3734, 4.39%, 
4-41, 4.46, 4.50, 4.52, 4.55%, 4.58, 5.00, 5.02. It will be seen that 
this made twenty times in about one hour or, on an average, every 
three minutes. 

At the first glance this may seem extraordinary, but as there were 
four young ones, each would be fed only once every twelve minutes. 
But think of the number of insects destroyed in a season. The 
parents work from twelve to sixteen hours a day, and raise three or 
four broods of four or five birds each in a season. Just think how 
soon the insects would become unbearable if it were not for our 
feathered friends! Man alone could do almost nothing against them. 
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Notes from Fico and Stury 


Early Breeding of the Pine Siskin 


Small flocks of Pine Siskins have been 
frequent visitors at my home for several 
weeks. On April 14, 1900, I observed 
them as before, and while enjoying their 
presence I heard an unusual sound which 
instantly reminded me of young birds. 
I took my glass to find, if possible, the 
cause of the outcry, when, only a few 
feet from where I was standing, I saw 
a parent Siskin feeding its young and 
near by sat another waiting to be fed. 
There may have been still more young 
in the evergreen trees close, by but I 
was only sure of two. They wer: quite 
small and looked like little round balls 
of feathers. 

On the morning of April 17 Mr. Hor- 
ton observed them in the s«me location 
while being fed by the pzrent bird.— 
Mrs. Wma. C. Horton, President of 
Brattleboro Bird Club, Srattleboro, 
Vermont. 


An Oriole Tragedy 


Some time ago two boys brought a 
nest to my office which they had found 
in their wanderings afield. It was the 


AN ORIOLE TRAGEDY 


finely woven pendent of the Baltimore 
Oriole, made entirely of twine, a mate- 
rial which proved fatal to the little 
architect, for there she was hanging pa- 
thetically by the neck from the lintel 
of her own doorway, her nestlings starved 
within. As far as I know this accident 
is unique in that it occurred after the 
period of incubation. Let us hope that 
the struggle was soon ended, that the 
unfortunate mother was not long com- 
pelled to listen in impotent distress to 
the appealing cries of her starving young 
until kind death at last brought relief 
—J. Hotsrook SHaw, M.D., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


The Newport Robin 


Many summer visitors to Newport, 
Rhode Island, are acquainted with the 
establishment of Mr. Charles E. Ash, of 
No, 3 Market Square. Mr. Ash and 
his son are devoted to pets. Mike, an 
old Barbary Ape, was the recipient of 
much attention from visitors, and doubt- 


less promoted a better understanding of 
human character among the thoughtful 


ones. But the monkeys, dogs, cats and 
squirrels were not always the favorites. 
A common Crow that said ‘‘papa” and 
*hello” was in high favor with the chil- 
dren; and a wonderful Robin that whis- 
tled a march to the step of the police 
squad marching to and from the neigh- 
boring police station was certainly one 
of the best known and most popular 
individuals of the feathered tribe in 
America. 

This Robin closed a long and happy 
career before my arrival in Newport. 
He lived on a busy thoroughfare, where 
a tiny fountain played into a marble 
trough in which horses slaked their thirst 
in front of a police station and the 
Robin's cage; but he never saw a grassy 
lawn or a green tree, having been taken 
from a nest built in a post on Bellevue 
avenue when a very wee bird, by Mr. 
Charles E. Ash, Jr., who told me that 
the male parent of this Robin was the 
finest singer of any he had ever heard. 


Notes from Field and Study 


Mr. Ash's pets have received consider- 
able attention from naturalists, and biog- 
raphies of some of them have frequently 
appeared in the local press; but none 
other has been so much talked of and 
written about as the Newport Robin—a 
thoroughbred patrician bird from Belle. 
vue avenue. This male Robin was 
taken from the nest when scarcely feath- 
ered and placed in a cage which hung in 
the office of the market, and there he 
learned, from the musically inclined cus- 
tomers and from his master, such airs as 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Sweet By-and-By,’ 
‘Marching Through Georgia,’ ‘Over The 
Garden Wall,’ ‘Johnnie, Get Your Gun,’ 
‘Here She Goes-There She Goes,’ and 
many others, one of his acquirements 
being the campaign air: ‘What’s the 
matter with Harrison; He’s all Right,’ 
and all rendered in perfect tune and with 
a sweetness surpassing the finest flute or 
piccolo. 

At first Mr. Ash thought of his little 
prisoner simply as a companion during 
the extreme early hours at which the 
market had to be opened, and was sur- 
prised one day at hearing him whistling 
one of his own favorite airs. But after 
that he took a little more pains and 
spent his leisure moments in teaching 
the Robin different tunes, and, finding 
him an apt scholar, encouraged customers 
to whistle in his presence until he be- 
came the wonder of all who have ever 
heard him whistle He never gave the 
chirping whistle peculiar to the Robin, 
but continually repeated notes gathered 
from his admiring friends. He developed 
an aptness for mimicqry quite equal to 
the best-bred Mockingbird, and a talent 
for sweet music which quite surpassed 
that of the latter. 

The home of this feathered wonder 
was a large, handsome wire cage, pre- 
sented him by his honor, Mayor Powel. 
The Robin preferred this cage to free- 
dom, and seemed to love the society of 
man and to be perfectly contented. In 
In fact, he made his escape once and 
returned of his own free will after an 
absence of about an hour. Another 
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time he ieft his cage and wandered from 
tho market and was picked up, com- 
pletely exhausted, by a Judge of the 
probate court, who took him back. Once 
he paid a visit to a favorite officer at 
the police station. But embonfoint de- 
veloped during the latter years of the 
decade of his life,and rendered him so liable 
to accidents abroad that he was never 
allowed to leave the narrow confines of 
his home. He received about the same 
treatment and food as a Mockingbird, 
but rejected all opportunities to bathe 
oftener than every other day and then 
insisted upon having his tub of fresh 
water. 

This bird was the pride of his owner, 
who refused tempting pecuniary induce- 
ments to part with him; but all visitors 
to the Robin’s cage were cordially wel- 
comed by Mr. Ash, who delighted in hav- 
ing his pet seen and heard, that all 
might comprehend his really wonderful 
talent.—E. A. Mearns, 7¢. Adams, New- 
port, R. J. 


A Yonkers Robin 


Two years ago this summer, at Yonkers, 
N. Y., the*ice-man carried into a kitchen 
an unfledged Robin picked up in the street. 
Kind-hearted Bridget fed and cared for the 
foundling, after trying in vain to restore it 
to the nest. It was placed in a large cage 
until old enough to enjoy the freedom of 
the house. Once a female Robin flew to 
the window-sill with a worm; and when- 
ever the cage was put out-of-doors Robins 
visited it and talked to the little one One 
day five of its relatives lighted on the cage, 
as if meditating a coup d’ etat. 

The bird would have been released in 
due time, but foracatastrophe. One luck- 
less night, the cage having been left out, a 
‘self-supporting cat’ clawed poor Robin, 
wounding him desperately, and perma- 
nently injuring one wing. His life was 
saved, but the wound never healed, and 
whenever the bird is excited, drops of blood 
exude. 

Robin calls for his oatmeal each morn- 
ing, and will not be quiet until fed from 
the spoon of the master of the house. He 
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is fond of all of the family, even the dog, a 
Gordon setter, on whose head he likes to 
perch; but he loves best his ‘ Bebe,’ as he 
calls Bridget, and when she goes out for 
a day he keeps a mournful silence until 
overjoyed at her return. He hasall the 
Robin vocabulary and song, besides various 
whistles and tunes taught him by Bridget. 
He modulates his calls in close imitation of 
his teacher, and when with her is as happy 
as any outdoor bird, perching on her shoul- 
der and responding to her in the most 
winsome manner. 

As it is a common occurrence for adven- 
turous young birds to fall from the nest, 
perhaps some readers of Birp-Lore will 
copy Bridget, and add their experience to 
the ‘‘ Ethics of Caging Birds. ""—Exua Git- 
BERT Ives, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


An Albino Robin 


When the Robins returned to St. Al- 
bans, Vermont, in the spring of 1897, a 
pure white Robin with a red breast came 
with them. This ‘woman in white’ made 
its home in an orchard, where it doubtless 
nested, as it was seen carrying building 
material there. Though the nest could 
,not be found, the bird stayed upon the 
farm through the summer, becoming very 
tame as the months passed, and coming 
to the door for crumbs daily. 

The following spring the same bird was 
seen upon the same farm, where it built 
a nest in a maple, in the dooryard. This 
little house, or more literally this little 
housekeeper, attracted so much attention 
that she deserted the nest, after three eggs 
were laid, and built another upon the 
opposite side of the same tree, in which 
four young Robins were duly hatched. 
A high wind soon brought both nest and 
young to the ground. A third nest was 
then made in the same maple, in which 
five young Robins found a secure home. 
Both nests and young birds were in every 
way normal; not a hint in a single feather 
betrayed their unique motherhood. 

The bird did not return in the spring of 
1899. In April of this year, however, it 
came to the same neighborhood, and has 
built a nest in an apple tree upon a lonely 
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hillside, a third of a mile from its former 
nesting sites. It is often described as 
‘fas large asa Dove,'’ though, after much 
careful observation, I am certain that its 
color, only, makes its size deceitful. Its 
red breast, contrasted with the pure white, 
also seems much redder than in the ordi- 
nary Robin. Altogether it is as handsome 
a bird as can well be imagined, its pink 
eyes being noticeable as it sits upon the 
nest, and its color making it easily seen 
as it crosses the meadows or hops about 
upon the opposite hillside in search of 
grasshoppers.— Netty Hart Woopwortu, 
St. Albans, Vt. 


A Successful Bird Club 


[The following account of the formation 
of a Bird Club at Newburgh, N. Y., has 
been prepared at our request, as an illus- 
tration of the interest in birds which 
may be aroused by an enthusiastic leader. 
There is no reason why ornithologists 
throughout the country could not achieve 
the same success which has attended Mr. 
Robinson's efforts to share his pleasures 
in bird-study.—Eb. ] 

Wherever there have been organiza- 
tions studying the course laid down by 
the Chautauqua during the past winter, 
the subject of Birds has been presented 
through that delightful little book ‘Birds 
through an Opera Glass.’ It is doubtful 
if there was any gathering of people who 
took up the study with more enthusiasm 
and interest than the Chautauqua Circle, 
in the city of Newburgh, N. Y. The work 
was under the direction of Francis B. 
Robinson, of that city, who has been a 
close student of Nature for many years, 
and he gave the preliminary talk, tracing 
the development of bird-life, and noting 
the birds that are now extinct and those 
that are becoming so. This talk, with a 
lecture on ‘Expansion,’ took up a long 
evening, and it was found necessary to 
devote the entire evening to Birds alone, 
and Friday evenings of each week during 
March, April and May were used for this 
purpose. The study was pursued syste- 
matically by over two hundred people, 
among them lawyers, doctors, ministers 
and teachers, and each active member 
was assigned a bird to report on, This 
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made it necessary for the student to be. 
come familiar with the bird he or she had 
been assigned, and a personal knowledge 
of the subject was acquired. The Free 
Library was besieged, and all books on 
birds were brought out of their seclusion 
and put once more into circulation Many 
new works were sought at the book-stores, 
and bird-literature is still in demand. The 
second evening was devoted to Crows, 
Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, Jays 
and Blackbirds—all birds that are to be 
found at that season of the year. Then 
came the Sparrow family, with the Junco, 
Finches, Cross-bills, Nuthatches and Wood- 
peckers, that are abundant in early April. 
Then the Flycatchers and Thrushes, and 
finally an evening was devoted to the 
Warblers, some twenty fine specimens 
being shown in skins. Within the next 
week, members had identified the Mourn- 
ing, Chestnut-sided, Black-throated Blue. 
Black and White, and other spring mi- 
grants and resident birds that were found 
in the shaded streets and parks. Excur- 
sions were made into the highlands and 
country, and incidentally a love of flowers 
and nature was imbued. 

The beautiful pictures furnished the 
academy through the regents by the Mu- 
seum of Natural History were shown on 
the first of June, and as each bird was pic- 
tured, its haunts and habits were com™ 
mented upon. On the otha party of over 
sixty people took the delightful sail down 
the Hudson, and journeyed to the Museum 
of Natural History, where Mr. Chapman 
directed them to the case of birds which 
he has arranged purposely for bird-stu- 
dents. A beautiful case of water-birds, 
land-birds and two ‘ seasonal’ cases, all of 
the birds found within fifty miles of New 
York City, were of special interest to the 
class, and much time was spent in this 
room. Since the close of study it is a sub- 
ject of remark that more birds have been 
named and noted in the past few weeks 
than ever before, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see gray-haired students in the 
yards and country roads, opera glass in 
hand, watching for some feathered mystery 
to appear. Red-eyed, Warbling and Yel- 


low-throated Vireos are especially attrac- 
tive, and their strong, clear notes may be 
heard all day long, and many of their cup- 
shaped nests have been discovered. Thus 
a new interest in outdoor life has been 
unfolded and a new pleasure found. 


Cowbird in a Dove’s Nest 


On May 25, 1899, at Rock Hill, Pa, I 
found fifteen or more Doves’ nests in 
one orchard While looking for a suita- 
ble place in which to put my camera, I 
noticed a Cowbird flutter off a large 
Grackle's nest, and on examination found 
the nest to contain only a Cowbird’s egg. 
Three days later I discovered that a 
Dove had deposited two eggs in this 
nest. Circumstances now prevented me 
from visiting the nest for three weeks, 
when I found a Cowbird ready to fly. 


YOUNG COWBIRD AND TWO DOVE'S EGGS 
IN OLD GRACKLE’S NEST 


Although I watched the nest for some 
time to see how the Doves would feed 
the young Cowbird, they did not return, 
and I regret to say I did not succeed in 
learning the outcome of this interesting 
case. —Cuas. D. Ketiocc, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG WARBLING VIREOS AND NEST 
Photographed from nature by R. W. Hegner, Decorah, Ia. 


RED-EYED VIREO ON NEST 


Photographed from nature by F. M. Chapman, at Englewood, N. J., June 6, 1900 


TWO VIREOS’ NESTS 
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Birpv Homes. THE Nests, EGGs aNnpD 
Breepinc Hasits oF THE Lanp Birps 
BREEDING IN THE EasTERN UNITED 
States, WitH HINTs oN THE REArR- 
ING AND PHOTOGRAPHING OF YOUNG 
Birps. By A. RapcLyrre DuGMore. 
Illustrated with photographs from na- 
ture by the author. Doubleday & 
McClure Co. 8vo. Pages xvi+-183, 
50 half-tone ills., and 16 colorotypes. 
$2 net. 


This attractive volume is to be com. 
pared only with Davie’s ‘Nests and Eggs 
of North American Birds’, from which it 
differs in arrangement, the descriptions 
being grouped according to nesting-site, 
and not systematically as in Davie, while 
Mr. Dugmore gives a short description of 
the plumages of the species treated, but 
generally fails to mention the authority for 
statements not based on his own experi- 
ence, and, in this respect, the book is less 
useful to the working ornithologist than 
Davie’s. In its illustrations, however, it 


is immeasurably superior to Davie’s book ; 


in fact, we can conceive of no better 
demonstration of the superiority of the 
camera over the pen or brush in depicting 
birds’ nests than that furnished by a 
comparison of Mr. Dugmore’s beautiful 
plates with those contained in Davie’s 
‘Nests and Eggs.’ 

Mr. Dugmore will be known to orni- 
thologists chiefly by his illustrations in 
Scott’s ‘Bird Studies.’ In the present 
work, however, he shows a far clearer 
perception of the true value of the camera 
to the ornithologist, and his photographs 
as here reproduced in black and white 


are so eminently satisfactory that we 


cannot but regret the attempt to produce 
any of them in color. 

Mr. Dugmore has devoted much time 
to rearing young birds, and his notes 
on the habits of a number of our common 
birds in confinement contain no little 
amount of original and valuable informa- 
tion. His position in regard to egg-collect- 
ing is in accord with that of all true 
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ornithologists, and we are assured that 
his work will exert a widespread influence 
in creating and fostering an interest in 
bird-study and a proper regard for the 
rights of birds.— F. M. C. 


Nature's CaLenpar. By Ernest INGER- 


soLL. With 12 illustrations from 

original photographs by CLARENCE 

Lown. New York and London, Harper 

& Brothers 12mo. Pages xii + 270. 

12 full-page half-tones. 

‘What to see in nature and when to see 
it,’ is the motto of this book, and its 
author's skill with the pen and knowledge 
of the literature of natural history have 
served a good purpose in presenting in 
attractive and useful form a large amount 
of information concerning the seasons 
and their plant and animal life. 

The matter is arranged under months, 
a general description of the characteristic 
phenomena of each month being followed 
by calendars wherein are summarized the 
statements in relation to Mammals, Birds, 
Fishes, Batrachians and Reptiles, and 
Insects. ‘‘The dates here given,” it is 
said, ‘‘refer to an ordinary season about 
New York City,’’ and wide margins are 
left (the text occupying less than half of 
each page) for the entry of the reader's 
observations, 

Miss Helen Ingersoll, the author's 
daughter, is accredited with assistance ‘‘in 
respect to local botany.” Prof. Clarence 
M. Weed is responsible for the parts relat- 
ing to insects, and for information in 
regard to mammals, reptiles, batrachians 
and fishes the author quotes from Merriam, 
Burroughs, W. E. Cram, De Kay, C. C, 
Abbott, John Bell (who is spoken of as 
‘‘Thomas Bell’’), Mearns, Kirtland, Allen, 
Hay, Goode, and others; but for the 
part relating to birds he gives no author- 
ity. This is the more to be regretted, for 
it is this portion of the book in which we 
are here especially interested and in 
which we find a number of records at 
variance with previously published data. 
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Thus the White-crowned Sparrow is said 
to occur in March, the Blackburnian 
Warbler is spoken of as among the earliest 
of its family, and is said to arrive the 
second week in April, a date which is also 
given for the first appearance of the 
Magnolia Warbler, but the Yellow Palm 
Warbler is not to be looked tor until the 
fourth week of the month. The coming 
of the Yellow-throated Vireo is set down 
for the first week in April, and the Yellow- 
winged Sparrow, which is said to be 
“rarely seen’’ far from the seashore, is 
stated to reach us the second work in April. 
The Chebec is alluded to as possessing an 
exquisite voice, and is said to nest in 
bushes. 

This lack of exactness, of which other 
evidences could be given, detracts from 
the value of the book for those who desire 
to compare their own records with those 
here given; but the general reader will] 
find that the rise and fall of the bird-life 
of the year are described in an instructive 
and, in the main, accurate manner ; and it 
is to the general reader, rather than the 
enthusiastic specialist, that the book is 
addressed.—F. M. C. 


Bulletin No. 12 U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Biological Survey. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
BIRDS OTHER THAN GaME Birps. By T. 
S. Patmer, Assistant Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey. Prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief 
of Biological Survey, Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 8vo. Pages 
94. Ills. 

Only a -persom who has had occasion to 
ascertain the non-game bird law of a given 
state can fully appreciate the value of the 
service which Dr. Palmer has rendered to 
every one interested in bird-protective leg- 
islation by presenting, in one volume, the 
laws ( or absence of them) of every state 
and territory in the Union and of the Cana- 
dian provinces. This ‘Bulletin,’ however, 
is not only of value as a reference book or 
‘digest,’ but it reveals the surprisingly in- 
adequate laws which exist in most of our 
states for the protection of non-game birds, 
and thus furnishes a definite point of de- 
parture in the attempt to secure for these 
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birds as effective legal protection as is gen- 
erally accorded game birds. 

But Dr. Palmer's work is not merely a 
compilation, over one-half of it being de- 
voted toa ‘General Discussion of Protec- 
tive Legislation,’ where are authoritatively 
treated such moot subjects as the definition 
of a game bird, the value of birds of prey, 
etc., with other matter relating to the 
needs of bird protection, destruction of 
birds for millinery purposes, issuance of 
permits for collecting, licenses, etc. Here 
also are presented histories of the Hoar, 
Teller and Lacey bird-protective bills and 
a slightly amended and annotated reprint 
of the model bird law proposed by the Am- 
erican Ornithologists’ Union. 

We cannot be too grateful to Dr. Palmer 
for the admirable manner in which, in this 
Bulletin No. 12, he has evolved order out 
of chaos in matters relating to legislation 
for non-game birds.—F. M. C. 


Warsiers’ Soncs. By 
Wilson Bulletin No. 30. 
January, 1900. Pages 56. 

The philosophic student of birds’ lan- 
guage, will find in this paper much to 
interest him, while bird-lovers, to whom 
the Warblers are a source of despair, may 
receive from it very effective aid in making 
identifications. 

It was a very happy idea of Mr. Jones 
to thus bring together between two covers, 
what has been written in description of 
Warblers’ Songs, and the value of his 
paper has been greatly increased by the 
addition of his own observations and those 
of the members of the Wilson Ornitholo- 
gical Chapter, who have assisted him. 

An ‘Introduction’ gives the reasons for 
presenting the paper, and the manner in 
which the material contained in it was 
secured, and ‘is followed by an extended 
bibliography and discussion of the types 
of Warblers’ songs, song-periods, kinds of 
song, variability, etc. He writes feelingly 
of the difficulties encountered in attempting 
to describe the songs of most Warblers, 
and then treats serially each of the fifty- 
seven species and sixteen subspecies of this 
family which have been found in North 
America.—F. M. C. 


LynpDs JONEs. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN Birps. Part I. 
Water Birps, GALLINACEOUS BIRDs, AND 
Piczons. By Joun Macoun, Natura- 
list to the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Ottawa. 1900. Pages viii + 213. 

The author of this important work 
states that he ‘‘he has endeavored to 
bring together facts on the range and nest- 
ing habits of all the birds known to reside 
in, migrate to, or visit, the northern part 
of the continent. In addition to the 
Dominion of Canada, he has therefore 
included Newfoundland, Greenland and 
Alaska.”” To original information gathered 
during the past twenty years in explora- 
tions which have taken him from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and that secured 
by Mr. W. Spreadborough, who, since 
1889, has been at work under his supervi- 
sion, he adds data from MS. notes of 
various duly accredited observers, and 
those which have already been recorded 
by the more authoritative writers on the 
birds of the great region embraced by his 
limits. In this compilation two important 
papers have apparently been overlooked, 
viz.; Blakiston’s ‘On the Birds of the 
Interior of British America’ (Ibis, 1863, 
p-. 39 e¢ seg), a fully annotated list of 
250 species, and Merriam's ‘ List of Birds 
Ascertained to Occur Within Ten Miles of 
Point des Monts, Province of Quebec’ 
{Bull., N. O. C. VII, 1882, p. 233 e¢ seq), 
a list of 180 species. 

The annotations under each species 
consist of remarks on its general range 
and notes on the breeding of species 
known to nest, with, in every instance, 
the authority for all statements not based 
on personal observation, and a list of 
museum specimens wjth data. The book 
is, therefore, an invaluable reference 
manual for those in search of information 
in regard to the birds of northern North 
America, and we note with pleasure that 
the second and concluding part is prom- 
ised for an early date.—F. M. C. 


A MoNoGRAPH OF THE FLICKER. By FRANK 
L. Burns. Wilson Bulletin No. 31. 
Oberlin, Ohio, April, 1900. Pages 82. 
To know that you have in your hand 

all the more important facts concerning 
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the life-history of a common bird affords 
one a sense of satisfaction which can be 
appreciated only by those who, in search 
of information concerning the habits of 
some familiar species, have been obliged 
to wade through a library. For five years 
Mr. Burns has devoted his available time 
to securing the information presented in 
this monograph. Correspondence with 
other ornithologists, whose assistance is 
fully acknowledged, search in the literature 
of ornithology, and personal observation in 
the field, have resulted in making what, 
as far as we know, is the most complete 
existing biography of any North American 
bird. Beginning with its scientific and 
vernacular names (of which the astonishing 
number of 124 are listed) the author treats 
his subject under the headings: ‘Geograph- 
ical Range,’ ‘Winter Range,’ ‘ Breeding 

Range,’ ‘Migration,’ ‘Flight,’ ‘ Roosting,’ 

‘Drum Calls,’ ‘ Voice,’ ‘Mating,’ ‘ Nidifi- 

cation,’ ‘Eggs,’ ‘Incubation,’ ‘Young,’ 

‘Molt and Renewal,’ ‘Food,’ ‘Enemies,’ 

‘Measurements,’ ‘Plumage,’ ‘ Hybridism,’ 

‘Atavism,’ ‘Conclusion.’ 

It is not possible for us to go into details, 
but we cannot conclude this brief notice 
without congratulating Mr. Burns on the 
excellence of his work, and thoroughly 
commending his method of presentation. 
When our bookshelves contain a row of 
biographies on our birds, similar to this 
one, we may consider ourselves well 
equipped to further elucidate the prob- 
lems which such a close study is sure to 
present, and we would strongly urge every 
ambitious ornithologist who is undecided 
into what channel to turn his efforts, to 
concentrate them ona single species, and 
in due time the science he loves may be as 
deeply indebted to him as it is to Mr. 
Burns.— F. M. C. 

THE AvIFAUNA OF Louisiana. By Gzo. E. 
Beyer. Reprint from the Proc. of the 
Louisiana Society of Naturalists, 1897- 
1899. 8vo, pp. I-45. 

This is an exceedingly welcome contri- 
bution to the faunal literature of a state 
concerning the bird-life of which we 
possess very little published information. 
Professor Beyer has been obliged to rely 
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largely on his own researches, and his 
list of 323 species and subspecies is evi- 
dence of his diligence afield. When we 
note, however, that such species as the 
Nashville, Canadian, and Wilson’s Warb- 
lers and Common Tern have not as yet 
been reported from Louisiana, it is clear 
that the state still offers a profitable field 
for the faunal ornithologist. Professor 
Beyer's work is well done, but we would 
suggest that more critical examination of 
his material would perhaps cause him 
to change his identification of several 
species; among them ‘“ 7'ympanuchus 
americanus,’’ which, as he records it only 
from the south-western part of the state, is 
probably 7. a. attwateri; ‘‘Ammodramus 
caudacutus, which is doubtless A. nelsoni; 
and ‘‘Ammodramus maritimus,’’ which 
presumably is 4. m. fishert. These, how- 
ever, are minor defects, and the paper as a 
whole bears evidence of care in its prep- 
aration, which makes it a trustworthy 
source of reference.—F. M. C. 

PRELIMINARY List oF Btrps, RESIDENT, 

VISITANT, MIGRANT, OR ACCIDENTAL, 

OBSERVED IN THE VICINITY OF Man- 

CHESTER, N. H. Compiled by Frep- 

ERICK W. BaTCHELDER, assisted by 

Epwarp H. Foacc. Proc. Manchester 

Institute of Arts and Sciences. Vol. 

I, 1899, pp. 123-138. 

This is a briefly annotated list of 132 
species, and is designed to form a work- 
ing basis for further observation. It is 
an outgrowth of the activity of the orni- 
thological section of the Manchester In- 
stitute and the ‘ Reports of the Meetings’ 
of this section which precede the ‘ List’ 
(pages 117-121) should prove both sug- 
gestive and stimulative reading for the 
members of other societies devoted to 
the study of birds.— F. M. C. 


Book News 

Crrcucar No. 29, of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
signed by James Wilson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, places the administration of the 
Lacey Bill, so far as it concerns the impor- 
tation and preservation of animals, in charge 
of the Biological Survey, under the im- 
mediate direction of the Assistant Chief of 
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the Survey,—an appointment which all 
advocates of the Lacey Bill will regard 
with unbounded satisfaction. This circu- 
lar also presents the Lacey Bill in full and 
explains the manner in which it is pro- 
posed to make its provisions effective. 

Circular No. 28, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, by Dr. T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief 
of the Survey, is a ‘Directory of State 
Officials and Organizations Concerned 
with the Protection of Birds and Game,’ 
a publication which admirably supple- 
ments Dr. Palmer’s Bulletin No. 12, no- 
ticed above. 

THE increasing demand on the part of 
the public for information concerning 
local bird-life is frequently manifested 
now-a-days by the appearance in the press 
of popular articles by ornithologists, whose 
signature gives to their contributions a 
value not generally to be found in news- 
paper natural history. Thus we have 
lately received copies of the San Juan 
(Porto Rico) ‘News,’ Detroit ‘Free 
Press, and ‘ Prince Edward Island Maga- 
zine,’ containing instructive articles on 
local birds, by G. B. Pratt, H. S. Warren 
and John MacSwain, respectively. 


Tue ‘ Western Ornithologist '— formerly 
the ‘Iowa Ornithologist '— is published on 
the fifteenth of every other month at Avo- 
ca, Iowa. It is edited by Chas, C. Tryon, 
with the assistance of Carl Fritz Henning 
and David L. Savage, who are to be con- 
gratulated on both the appearance and 
contents of their magazine. 


Mr. Reginald Heber Howe, Jr.’s quar- 
terly ‘Notes on Rhode Island Orni- 
thology,’ which is published by the editor 
at Brookline, Mass., contains interesting 
records from the state to a study of the 
avifauna of which it is devoted. 


We learn from the July ‘Iris’ that at 
a recent meeting of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Club a resolution was unanimously 
carried that any member of the ‘‘ Union”’ 
who should become respopnsible for the 
destruction of certain birds, which the 
persecutions of egg-collectors threaten to 
exterminate in Great Britian, should be 
severely censured by the ‘‘ Union."’ 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 

A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 

Brrp-Lorz is printed at Harrisburg, Pa. 
and in the future it will be mailed from 
that city. All communications, therefore, 
in relation to the publication of this 
magazine, notices of change of address, 
etc. should be addressed to The Macmillan 
Co., Crescent and Mulberry streets, Harris 
burg, Pa. 


AN accumulation of notes from the field 
and publications for review has compelled 
us to omit from this issue the Depart- 
ment for ‘Teachers and Students.’ 


THE position taken by the Audubon 
Societies, thus far heard from, in regard 
to the proposed agreement with the Milli- 
nery Merchants’ Protective Association, to 
the effect that to sanction, even passively, 
the killing of birds anywhere would violate 
the cardinal principles of the Societies, is 
unanswerable, and renders impossible 
further negotiation with the milliners, 
which we are assured would have resulted 
in securing for our birds such protection 
as we cannot now expect to give them for 
many years. Thus, for example, when 
discussing with the representatives of the 
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milliners the proposed agreement, the 
editor of this magazine demanded that 
the term ‘North American bird’ must be 
interpreted to mean any species of North 
American bird without regard to the 
country in which it was found, and that 
birds whose feathers could not be distin- 
guished from those of North American 
birds be included, the demand was agreed 
to; and when it was explained that such 
agreement meant the complete abandon- 
ment of aigrettes and the practical dis- 
continuance of the use of the feathers of 
Grebes, Gulls, and Terns, they still 
accepted this interpretation of the agree- 
ment. 

Now, in our opinion, when houses 
representing 90 per cent of the millinery 
trade in this country propose not to deal 
in the feathers of the very birds which we 
are at present using our best efforts to 
protect, the proposition is at least worth 
considering. We do not, however, intend 
to discuss the matter further, for, as we 
have said, the reply made by the Audubon 
Societies thus far heard from is unanswer- 
able, and as these Societies represent a 
majority of the more active Societies, we 
sincerely hope that their verdict will be 
accepted by those which have not as yet 
acted on the matter. 

In commenting on the milliners’ pro- 
posed agreement in ‘The Auk,’ the official 
organ of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Dr. J. A Allen writes, ‘‘This appeal 
is certainly entitled to respectful consid- 
eration, since, on the one hand, it guaran- 
tees on the part of a powerful association 
of dealers, that the killing of North 
American birds shall at once cease, and 
that all traffic in them for such use shall 
also cease after a certain date.” 

We earnestly hope, however, that the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will sup- 
port the Andubon Societies in the stand 
they have taken, for nothing could be 
more disastrous to the cause of bird 
protection than lack of harmony among 
its advocates, 
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“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 

Edited by Mrs. MAsEL Oscoop Wricut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this depart- 
ment should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 


_...Miss Harriet E. RicHArps, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
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Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 
Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore place, Wilmington. 


....... Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 


Miss S. A. SmyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
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Miss Mary DrummonpD, Wheaton. 
Mrs. L. E. Fevt, Keokuk. 
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INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
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Bird Protection and the Merchant 
Milliners 


This year is full of significance in 
matters relating to bird protection, and 
a new impulse seems sweeping over the 
country regarding the entire matter. 
Moreover, the increased interest is trace- 
able to perfectly sound and reasonable 
thinking, brought about by the increase 
of nature-study and the systematic circu- 
lation of the accepted and indisputable 
facts concerning the relations between 
birds and agriculture, as well as the 
attention attracted by protective legis- 
lation. 

To bear out this latter statement, I 
would ask every officer of an Audubon 
Society to read Bulletin No. 12 of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Biological Survey, entitled ‘ Legis- 
lation for the Protection of Birds Other 


Mrs. GeorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


than Game Birds.’ This pamphlet of 
nearly one hundred pages, written by 
T. S Palmer under the direction of Dr. 
Merriam, gives all existing laws, so that 
it may be seen at a glance in what States, 
or counties of a given State, bird laws 
are either absent, defective, or efficient. 
A thorough reading of this summary is 
sure to bring about much State legislation 
as well as lead to national cohesion, 
for, as the introduction says, ‘The pro- 
tection of birds is a national, not a local, 
question.’ 

The history of legislative protection is 
briefly given, beginning in 1791, when 
New York enacted a law protecting Heath 
Hens, and ending with the text of the Lacey 
Bill, which became a law in May last. 
This bill gives wide discretionary powers 
to the Department of Agriculture, and 
is of the greatest importance. 

Another matter, formulated, doubtless, 
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owing to the legislative attention given 
bird protection, is the proposed agree- 
ment between the Millinery Merchants’ 
Association and the various bird protec- 
tive organizations, which was published 
in the June issue of this magazine, the 
Editor requesting that opinions regarding 
the proposition be forwarded him for 
transmission to the aforesaid associa- 
tion. 

Owing to the fact of its being the vaca- 
tion season, it has been impossible to hear 
from all the Audubon Societies, The 
New England Societies — New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, together with Wisconsin, stand 
firmly together and against the proposed 
agreement 77 Connecticut and 
Wisconsin having expressed their objec- 
tions in detail through Mr. Willard G. 
Van Name and Prof. E. A. Birge, of the 
University of Wisconsin, respectively, 
while Mr. William Brewster, the President 
of the Massachusetts Society, a thorough 
scientist and an influential member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, is also 
wholly opposed to the measure, He 
writes: ‘‘If any attempt is made to have 
this agreement accepted by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union I shall use all the 
influence I possess to defeat it. * * * 
It does not seem to me to be so much a 
question of expediency as of absolute right 
and wrong. No such compromise is pos- 
sible.’’ 

From a political, as well as an ethical 
standpoint, it is difficult to believe that 
two opinions can be held about this 
matter, either by the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, representing the strictly 
scientfic, or the Audubon Societies, the 
more secular but equally logical side of 
bird protection. 

We should not criticise the milliners, 
who, having a perfectly good right as 
business men to protect their invested 
capital in any way not in violation of 
the law, seek to prevent the enactment 
of laws prejudicial to their own interests, 
by making an agreement to disarm those 
by whose influence the law is most 
surely, if slowly, drawing about their 
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traffic. But should we not bring upon 
ourselves and our work deserved reproach 
if we became party to any such agree- 
ment? Almost all reforms must necessarily 
cause temporary inconvenience to some 
one, but that objection cannot be held 
against the bird-protective reform unless 
the suppression of the barbarous trade 
of the plume-hunter is objected to. The 
millinery trade can find ample scope for 
its capital and work for its employees in 
handling ostrich plumes and the feathers 
of numerous species of domesticated birds, 
the supply of which is as easily regulated 
as that of the barnyard fowl, and with 
the use of which no one will interfere. 
We are not seeking, as some suppose, to 
break up a bread-winning industry. 

The case may be summed up as follows: 
A certain number of importers, manufac- 
turers and dealers in raw and fancy feathers 
are willing to promise not to buy any more 
feathers of North American birds. They 
retain, however, the right to manufacture 
and sell all the plumage of such birds now 
on hand until such sale shall be stopped by 
a law or laws, which shall be approved by 
the A. O, U. and the Audubon Societies 
and also do justice to the trade! 
turn for this most curiously worded conces- 
sion, the A. O. U. and the Audubon Socie- 
ties are asked to give a pledge to prevent 
the enactment of the very laws that shall 
terminate and fix the time when the per- 
mission to sell the feathers of the North 
American birds on hand shall end! 

Weare further asked to pledge ourselves 
not to interfere with the manufacture or 
selling of the plumage or skins of ‘‘ edible 
birds, game birds killed in their season, 
and all birds which are not North Ameri- 
can.”’ 

What birds are inedible? What 
North Americar bird? Isa bird taken in 
Brazil during its winter sojourn an Ameri- 
can or a Brazilian bird? Who is to settle 
this matter of citizenship, who furnish the 
birds with passports, who give them pro- 
tective papers of citizenship that the plume 
hunter shall respect ? 

It appears that there are some few peo- 
ple (merely enough to furnish the usual ex- 
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ception that proves the rule) who, in the 
first enthusiasm at the knowledge that the 
milliners had offered a compromise, read 
this agreement to mean that if we would 
promise to allow the milliners to traffic un- 
molested in the feathers of all birds not 
North American, they would in turn re- 
frain from dealing in the plumage of the 
native birds. They hailed this as at least a 
sure means of saving our own birds, even 
though it put a premium upon the slaugh- 
ter of the equally valuable species of other 
countries, saying ‘‘ Foreign countries must 
look after their own birds; we cannot 
sacrifice ours because they cannot protect 
theirs." Also arguing that, as it seems at 
the moment improbable that the United 
States will pass a law making the use of the 
plumage of foreign birds illegal, there can 
be no harm in promising not to work in 
favor of such a measure 

Considering the proposition from even 
this ultra practical standpoint, no such con- 
struction can be put upon it as it is worded 
We are asked plainly to pledge ourselves 
to refrain from pushing any legislation 
which the millinery trade shall consider 
unjust to itself. 

The ethical side of the question is even 
more plain, but of equal importance. No 
Audubon Society that is true in spirit, as 
well as in letter, to its platform and con- 
stituents can sign this agreement; for to 
do so is literally saying to its members, 
‘*We will not interfere with you even if 
you cover your hats with birds so long as 
they are marked ‘killed in Europe’ !"’ 

As I have always said, the law is the only 
path by which satisfactory protection can 
be given to the birds. The law is the voice 
of public opinion. sometimes tardily heard, 
but sure to speak at last. Public opinion 
has been turned toward bird protection 
largely by the very societies who are now 
asked to pledge away their legislative 
power for what? A mess of pottage com- 
posed of inedible native birds ! 

The fact that international laws may be 
difficult of passage is no reason for ceas- 
ing to work for them. ‘‘ Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hinder- 
most,” is a poor motto for organizations 
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such as ours. It was this spirit that op- 
posed bitterly the International Copy- 
right bill not so very long ago. Not- 
withstanding this, International Copy- 
right is now a law! 

MasBeEL Oscoop WRIGHT. 


Reports of Societies 


RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY 
(Third Annual Report, March 26, 1900) 


In the third annual report of the So- 
ciety, it cannot be said that Rhode Island 
women have given up wearing feathers, 
or that our boys have stopped collecting 
eggs; but there can be no doubt that a 
public sentiment in favor of bird protec- 
tion has been aroused and is steadily 
growing, not only in our state, but in all 
parts of the country. Audubon Societies 
exist in at least twenty different states, 
and many other organizations are work- 
ing on the same line. 

During the past year five Bird Commis- 
sioners have been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, and from the 
character of those who have accepted the 
office, we have every reason to believe 
that the laws will be enforced. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Audubon Society 
will do what is possible to secure better 
legislation in regard to certain useful 
birds which are now unprotected, such 
as Hawks, Owls, Meadow-Larks, and 
Gulls. 

The Society has endeavored to keep its 
aims constantly before the public. About 
fifteen hundred leaflets have been dis- 
tributed. Thirteen hundred pictures of 
birds, copied by the Massachusetts Society 
from their calendar, and accompanied by 
text, have been purchased and sent to the 
superintendents of our country schools 
and given by them to scholars interested 
in nature study. 

The present Commissioner of Public 
Schools, Mr. Thomas B. Stockwell, is anx- 
ious to promote the study of birds, and 
at the request of your secretary, has 
kindly written a letter to the school super- 
intendents of the state, asking them to 
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call the attention of the teachers to the 
purposes of the Audubon Society, and to 
bespeak their codperation. 

The exercises appointed by Mr. Stock- 
well for Arbor Day will this year relate 
largely to birds; an appropriate plan, 
since birds are of the utmost importance 
to forestry and agriculture. 

The expediency of having a special 
Bird Day established by law, or of com- 
bining Bird Day with Arbor Day, is still 
under consideration by the Directors of 
this Society. 

The latest report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture alludes to the 
extraordinary interest in bird study which 
has recently developed, and attributes it 
to the introduction of nature study in the 
schools, and to the efforts of the Audubon 
Societies in the cause of bird protection. 
The report considers the chief obstacle to 
the success of bird study in the schools to 
be the lack of requisite knowledge on the 
part of teachers. 

On the oth of last October a millinery 
exhibition was held by this Society at the 
Narragansett Hotel. The milliners en- 
tered cordially into the scheme, and about 
one hundred and fifty hats were exhibited ; 
the display proving conclusively that the 
plumage of wild birds can be discarded 
without violating the laws of fashion. 
In spite of unpleasant weather, the par- 
lors were thronged with visitors. Four 
ribbon prizes were awarded; but it is 
now the opinion of the committee in 
charge that prizes, even of that nature, 
were a disadvantage. 

A lecture upon winter birds was given 
under the auspices of the Society, on Jan- 
uary 27, by Miss Anhie L. Warner, of 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman lectured at 
Sayles’ Memorial Hall on the 16th in- 
stant upon ‘‘Bird Studies With a Ca- 
mera.’’ The lecture was illustrated by 
fine stereopticon views. It was free to 
the public, and the large hall was filled 
to its utmost capacity. 

The annual meeting of the Kingston 
branch was well attended, and addresses 
were made by Dr. George W. Field, Pro- 
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fessor Card and your secretary. Several 
informal talks have also been given by 
your secretary in various places. 

The traveling library is still used by 
the branch societies, and four new books 
have been purchased by the committee. 

Our membership at the present time 
numbers nearly four hundred and fifty 
Of this number one hundred and eight 
persons are so-called active members and 
pay an annual fee of one dollar. As it is 
almost entirely by means of the fees that 
the work of the Society is carried on, I 
would urge those who think the birds 
worth saving to assist us by bringing in 
new members. This is not a difficult 
task, for many are interested in the 
cause and need but little persuasion. 

The young people are not so well rep- 
resented in the Society as could be wished. 
Parents and teachers can interest them 
in nature study, teach them the useful- 
ness of birds, and direct them in correct 
paths of research. 

All members are again urged to protest 
against the use of wild birds and their 
plumage for millinery purposes, and to 
use their influence in every possible way 
to advance the work of bird protection. 

ANNIE M. Grant, Sec. 


OHIO SOCIETY 
(First Annual Report) 


The Audubon Society of the state of 
Ohio has completed its first year as an 
organization. Its existence as a society is 
due to the untiring zeal of Miss Clara Rus- 
sell. Humble, but strenuous efforts on 
her part led to the first meeting of Octo- 
ber 8 in the Eden Park Shelter House, at 
which Dr. H. T. Keckeler presided, and 
finally to the meeting of October 21, 1898, 
in the Lecture Room of the Natural His- 
tory Society, at which Mr. Wm. Hubbell 
Fisher presided, where organization was 
effected. 

Among the plans devised to illustrate 
the purposes of the Audubon movement 
was to give from time to time a public lec- 
ture, and W. H. Venable led the series by 
delivering an address before the Society 
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and its friends on April 19, in the Teach- 
ers’ Club Room. 

Another plan acted upon was the send- 
ing of notices to the principals of the pub- 
lic schools, proposing the celebration of 
Bird Day in conjunction with Arbor Day. 
With these proposals there were compli- 
ances, and some of our own members took 
part in the exercises held in the suburbs 
on that day. Later, a committee called 
the School Committee, was appointed to 
personally districts where 
interest in the purposes of the Audubon 
Society seemed lukewarm, and a knowl- 
edge of the Society and its aims was still 
further extended. At the September meet- 
ing, another step onward was taken when 
the members voted to consider some sub- 
ject of ornithological interest at each 
monthly meeting. 

It may be stated in conclusion, that 
while this Society has avowed one of its 
purposes to be the prevention of cruelty 
and wanton destruction of birds and their 
nests, eggs and haunts, it aims to do so, 
not by prosecuting but by educating. 

One of the fondest hopes of its founder, 
Miss Russell, was that a wide dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of birds would evoke 
such an interest and friendliness for them, 
that women could not thoughtlessly wear 
their plumage and men and boys could-not 
wantonly destroy them. 

And when we consider that the majority 
of the Society's members are educators in 
either morals or intellect, it seems possible 
for right efforts to lead to its achievement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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Harriet H.. HastinGs. 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY 
(Third Annual Report) 


Very early in the history of the Wiscon- 
sin Audubon Society the executive officers 
decided that in no other way could they do 
such good work for bird protection as by 
arousing the interest of children in the 
matter, and finding that Mr. L. D. Harvey, 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, stood ready to assist them, they 
threw most of their energy into this chan- 
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nel After three years they feel that re- 
sults have justified this policy. By April 
1, 1900, 380 school branches had been or- 
ganized, with an aggregate membership of 
10,290. In this way the Society is reach- 
ing not only the children but their parents, 
and although there has been scarcely any 
increase in the adult membership, there 
can be no question that a very wide-spread 
sentiment of opposition to the fashion of 
wearing feathers has sprung up, and that 
many hundreds of women who have not 
joined the Society have resolved to act 
hereafter in accordance with its princi- 
ples. 

The children are controlled and directed 
through Miss Boynton’s little nature 
study paper, ‘‘By the Wayside, for 
which every sthool branch must subscribe. 
Each issue of this paper contains the de- 
scription of some common bird, and prizes 
for observations and good reports are given 
to teachers and children. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. George 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, it has been possible 
to purchase a small library of bird books, 
which have been placed in charge of Miss 
Bossert, 719 Franklin St., Milwaukee, who 
will be glad to receive gifts of additional 
volumes These books are intended for 
the use of school branches. 

In March a series of illustrated lectures 
upon birds and wild animals was given un- 
der the auspices of the Society, in different 
towns of the State, by Mr. Ernest Inger- 
soll, 

All persons interested in bird protection 
are urged to become Associates, since it is 
upon this class of members that the So- 
ciety depends for its income. 

The different classes of membership are 
as follows: 

Patrons, paying $25. 

Life Associates, paying $5 

Associates, paying $1 annually. 

Life Members, paying 25 cents, and not 
subject to further assessment. 

Teachers and children paying no fee. 

ELIZABETH GIFFORD PECKHAM, 
Secretary. 


MicwaukeE, April 20, 1900. 


The Latest Outdoor Books 


Aside from the special series of books on Garden Craft and Rural Science written 
or edited by Professor Bailey, Cornell University, of which a special circular 


is sent on application. 


The Teaching Botanist 


“A useful an! sug- 
gestive manual... 
one of the best we 
have seen.”’ 
—Education. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


A Manual of Information upon Botanical In- 
struction, together with Outlines and Direc- 
tions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course 


By WILLIAM F. 
Smith College 


“A book to be 
bought, studied and 
laid to heart." 
— Fournal of 
Education, 


GANONG, Ph.D. 
$1.10 net 


Send for information as to other books of interest to students of nature, such as 
CampPBELL’s Evolution of Plants, Morris' Man and His Ancestor, clear, popular state- 


ments of the theory of Evolution. 


Among English Hedgerows 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Introduction by HAMIL- 

TON W. Masi. Illustrated from original photo- 

graphs. Cloth, $2.25. 

Even the title of this delightful book suggests 
something of its charm. Mr. Clifton Johnson 
started on his walking tour in April, * * and 
wandered wherever his sense of the picturesquely 
human side of life led him. It is one of the most 
charming descriptive books imaginable on English 
rural country-side and home life. 


The Life, Travels, and 


Diomed Observations of a Dog. 


By Hon. JoHN SERGEANT WisE. With over 200 
illustrations, by J. Linton CHAPMAN. Cloth, §2. 
“It would be hard to find a book on field sports 


with dog and gun, to place beside this as its 
equal.’’—Chap Book. 


Jess 
Bits of Wayside Gospel. 


By JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, joint author with Wm. 

C. GANNErT, “ The Faith that Makes Faithful,” 

Editor of Unity, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“One of the most delightful books of the year, 
redolent with fields and woods; * * thril- 
lingly suggestive of the higher spiritual verities.”’ 
— Tribune, Chicago. 


More Pot Pourri From 
a Surrey Garden 


By Mrs, C. W. EARLE. Cloth, $2. 

A book for the shelf which holds ‘A Solitary 
Summer,” or “ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den,’’ with Mrs. Earle’s first ‘* Pot Pourri,’’ that 
“sweet and pleasant mixture” of gardening, 
cooking, philosophy, art, poetry and housekeep- 
ing, the reflection of the life of a cultivated, > 
servant woman of many interests. A wholesome, 
entertaining book of miscellaneous notes grouped 
as taken by the months of a year—just the thing to 
put on the sewing table for ten minute dips of in- 
spiration and refreshment in a busy woman s life, 


Nature Pictures by 
. American Poets 


Edited, with introduction, by ANNIE RUSSELL 
MARBLE. Cloth, 12mo. $1 25. 


A valuable, stimulating book to those who would 
foster a love for nature study. 

Selections not alone from our earlier poets of 
rank, but also lyrics and sonnets by such contem- 
poraneous poets as Aldrich, Gilder, Stedman, Mrs. 
Deland, Miss Guiney and others. An introduction 
traces the gradual interest in nature during Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary decades, and the slow yet 
grand evolution of nature poetry. The poems are 
classified as Landscape Vistas; Music of Winds 
and Storms; Sea, Streams and Tides: Birds’ 
Notes; Flower Songs; Calendar of the Seasons. 
The volume is supplied with a detailed biblio- 
graphical index. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden, and A Solitary Summer 


$1.75 


“We find ourselves in the presence of a whim- 
sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly 
woman, with a pleasant, old-fashioned liking for 
homeliness, and a simplicity, with a wise husband, 
three merry babies . . . a few friends, a gardener, 
and an old German house to repose in, a garden to 
be happy in, an agreeable literary gift, and a slight 
touch of cynicism. Such is ‘Elizabeth.’ It is a 
charming book.’’— 7he Academy. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo 


$1.50 


“A continuation of that delightful chronicle of 
days spent in and about one of the most delight- 
ful gardens known to modern literature. The 
author's exquisite humor is ever present, and her 

descriptions . . . have a wonderful freshness and 
charm.” 

“Perhaps even more charming than the fasci- 
nating original. which is saying a great deal.’’"— 
The Glasgow Herald. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 


Especially suit- 
Attract Them to Our Homes..... 


able for use in 
the school-room or 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


as supplementary 
work. 
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Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” ete. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects o of Regie | 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’ - me Gos 
Bird- Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... saad See 


@. Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ...... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


‘*An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.”’ —The Nation 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAPFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


ttractive, 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ........ 


interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


— Science 
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With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50. 
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Mrs. Wright’s 
Latest Story of 
Natural Life 


Wabeno, the Magician 


A Sequel to ‘*‘ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts”’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON 
CLOTH. $1.50; in a box with “ Tommy- Anne,” the set $3.00 


‘‘Immensely entertaining” (/Vashington Post); ‘‘ most fascinating "’ 
(7imes-Herald); ‘‘the delight of all children” (Denver 7imes); ‘‘a store- 
house of useful information’’ (Boston //erald) are a very few from the 
long list of comments which may be summed up with the words of 7he 
New York Tribune, ‘‘A more delightful and healthy book for the young 
could not be written.’ 


OTHER NATURE STORIES BY Mrs. WRIGHT 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD 
CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, 
and led on to make new discoveries for himself.’’ —The Nation. 

‘*Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it permanently 
popular.”’ ~The Evening Post, Chicago. 


Four- Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


e CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 net 


“It deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of informa- 
tion which it contains regarding the familiar and many unfamiliar animals of this 
country. It is an ideal book for children, and doubtless older folk will find in its 
pages much of interest.’’ —The Dial, Chicago. 

‘*Books like these are curs of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and 
thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that 
distinguishes her other outdoor books.” The Indetendent. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books 
See also Citizen Bird, on another page 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace McFariano Co., MT. PLEASANT PrinTeRY, HARTISBURG, PA, 


The Osprey 


The fourth volume of THE OsprREyY 
will appear under the editorship of 


DR. THEODORE GILL 


with the codperation of several of the 
most prominent ornithologists of Wash- 
ington. It will contain original 
selected articles with illustrations, orni- 
thological and notices of 
works on birds, and other contributions 
With it will 
supplements destined even- 


news, 


to ornithology. 
published 
tually to form a History of the Birds of 
North America. The price will remain, 
as heretofore, at $1 a year, or 13 cents 
a number. Address 


THE OSPREY CoO. 
321 and 323 4% St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OLUME ONE of 
*BIRD-LORE’ 


contains 206 


pages (equal to 
about 400 pages 
of the average 12mo book), with over 


70 illustrations; and includes con- 
tributions from John Burroughs, Henry 
Dyke, 


Seton-Thompson, Olive Thorne Miller, 


van Bradford Torrey, Ernest 
Florence Merriam Bailey, and many 
other prominent writers. It would be 
impossible to buy a more interesting 
bird-book for the price, $1 


Address 


postpaid. 


BIRD-LORE, 
The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


and | 
new | 


also be | 


rhe 


>? PRUDENTIAL 


MAS THE 


= STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


F you want the best LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE at the lowest possible rate, 


| send your exact age to the undersigned, 


and a sample policy will be sent to you 
for examination. Thirty-three years’ 
experience in the profession enables me 
to offer expert advice. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER 


141 Broadway New YorK CITY 


The Condor 


A 20-page Bi-monthly Illustrated Journal of 


Pacific Coast Ornithology 


Published by the Cooper Ornithological 
Club of California 


Edited by CHESTER BARLOW 


Associated with 
HARRY R. TAYLOR, HOWARD ROBERTSON 


A magazine of western bird life, unique in point 
of contents and illustrated as required. Its pages 
are filled with articles of unusual interest from 
Pacific coast field workers, and the second volume 
promises to be one of exceptional merit. 

The January number of 24 pages contains the 
first published portrait of California’s veteran 
ornithologist, Mr. LYMAN BELDING, together 
with his personally written narrative, ‘‘ A Part of 
My Experience in Collecting.”” Besides this ap- 
pears an array of interesting papers and general 
notes. 


TERMS: $1 per year. 


Address orde’s for sample copy to 
C. BARLOW, Editor, Santa Clara, Cal. 
Subscriptions to 
DONALD A. COHEN, Alameda, Cal. 


Sample copy, 20c. 


Vol. I. complete, with index, at $1 per volume 


